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; “The central fact of our times,” President Johnson said 
in signing the Library Services and Construction Act into 
law last December, “is this: Books and ideas are the most 
effective weapons against intolerance and ignorance.” 

Books of many kinds are always essential to the progress 
and well-being of our society. It is especially important that 
all those who seek to break the bonds of poverty have ready 
access to this rich source of knowledge and inspiration. 



^ I am pleased to commend all who help to improve the 
Q lives of the American people through good libraries. 
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THEME 



^^HE ARTICLES in this issue inform us of the direction but not of the dimension 
I of our concern with the problems of poverty. As the Issue was being written 

more legislative action was occurring, new and interesting responses by librarians 
were being reported. The unifying theme apparent rii these contributions, whether 
from legislators, government officials, or librarians, is the deep belief that educa- 
tion must and will effectively serve to provide equi opportunity. This is a beliel 
deeply ingrained in American ideals. 

That different approaches and differing techniques are suggested or are being 
tried is just as basic an American response. This prsigmatic diversity is conveyed to 
us in recent news that in Multnomah County, Oregon, a group of librarians are 
raising funds to distribute books to miderprivileged children; that in 
Trenton, New Jersey, the public library conducts a reading improvement program 
and brings groups of underprivileged children, as |well, to the library to “couth” 
thennup; and that in Charlotte, North Carolina, the municipal library and munici- 
pal college are considering a joint inventory of the comniunity’s educational re- 
o sources to determine their “fit” for the underj^ivileijed. ; ^ 

Oiir contributors, through Mr. Castagna and Mi*. Halvqrson, inform us of the 
initial action in large metropolitan libraries; Dr. Jol nson reiterates the place of the 
library as a community educational resource related to other educational agencies; 
and Mrs. Frary tells us of the problem that a laifge metropolitan, school library 
system encounters and the solutions they seek. Mri. Hughey examines the actions 
of a state library within a general state program of development. Meredith BIoss 
provides a picture of the beginnings of an experimental branch library in an urban 
center. Thomas Parker analyzes basic problems o|E book selecf^m for the whole 
spejctrum of information services to the underprivil eged. Senator Humphrey urges 
a i^ational program of distribution of free or inexpensive materials to under- 
priyileged children and suggests some imaginative approaches to the challenge of 
new modes of library service. Henry Drennan, Dorothy Kittel, and Pauline Win- 
nick review the possibilities for library participation and program assistance to 
hbraries under existing federal programs and suggest the kinds of programs and 
opportunities that are possible under the Fconomis Opportunity Act. 



Lj is greatly indebted to Henry Drennan, who jormu l 
the ideas and gathered most of the material for this 
related to the anti-poverty program. Now Coordinat 
Library Service in the Library Services Branch, US 
cation, Mr. Drennan Wfw formerly State Libjarian « 
from 1956 to 1958 served as Assistant Director ol 
Development Project of the Pacific Northwest Library 
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Guest Editor 
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lAhTOTies Iluvc (t vital toIg in tJiG aiilhpovcvty program^ 
in helping to support individuals in what is basically . . . 

A Spiritual Quest 

By HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 



N ext to our schools, our public librar- 
ies are potentially more important, in 
the “war on poverty,” than any other of 
our public institutions. 

I mean this very seriously. I am speaking 
now of the long-term attack on poverty. 
The short-term economic programs in the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 are es- 
sential of course. Variants of some of the 
community assistance programs or the Job 
Corps may have to be with us for some 
time. But when one looks down the years 
of a long-range program to eliminate pov- 
erty, one finds that education is at the heart 
of the problem. The hard core of the pov- 
erty problem is the self-perpetuating aspect 
of it. The people who have fallen through 
the cracks of our a.fl!uent society are those, 
for the most part, who have not had the 
educational equipment to keep up with job 
evolution. As they have fallen into being 
unemployed and unemployable, they have 
fallen into poverty. In this environment, 
their children tend to fall behind in educa- 
tional opportunity and encouragement. The 
evils of the fathers are visited on the sons, 
and a vicious cycle is perpetuated. Schools 
will be basic institutions in breaking this, 
and libraries hardly less so. 

Every assessment' of the educational prob- 
lem in the children of the poor tends to 
highlight two main difficulties: cultural dep- 
rivation, and the inability to use and com- 
municate in standard American English. The 
cultural deprivation derives from genera- 
tions of such. The family situations are 
lacking in conversation, in books, in enrich- 
ing experiences. The children of the poor 
enter school behind other children, and the 
gap widens quickly. This is a handicap just 
as severe in its way as that suffered by the 
blind, the deaf, and the crippled. 



The bulk of the poor cluster in the core 
cities and in marginal rural areas. The sub- 
cultures that develop in the central cities 
may have a forceful and dynamic use of 
English words, but it ^ not a formal stand- 
ard English usage. Unless these children 
learn to read, write, and speak in normal 
usage, they will remain forever on the low- 
est rung of the economic ladder. Sargent 
Shriver, director of the task force on the 
Poverty Program, has identified many thou- 
sands of young people who simply cannot 
read well enough to fill out a job applica- 
tion. They- are not stupid or mentally re- 
tarded. They just cannot articulate well 
enough, in the ordinary forms of communi- 
cation, to put themselves forward. 

These conditions cause many of the rea- 
sons — emotional disturbance, lack of moti- 
vation, and other — which lead to school 
drop-outs. We must remind ourselves that 
drop-outs do not begin at age 16. The seeds 
are planted far earlier. 

Libraries must become important adjuncts 
of the schools in making an attack upon 
the problem^of cultural deprivation and in- 
adequate use of the English language. The 
schools have the problem of new methods 
of teaching, new curricula, and related de- 
vices. yhat can libraries do? 

Libraries can work in close cooperation 
withy^chools and teachers, and supplement 
theAvailability of materials in the form of 
books and programs. While this can be done 
a/ all levels, I would emphasize reading 
ihatter for adults as well as for children. 
Many libraries have already supported adult 
education programs with self-help. and how- 
^^do-it books relating to economic oppor- 
tunity. This is fine. But I am thinking here 
ofi those programs and materials. in the areas 
of general education and culture that paral- 

5 
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THE POOR AK40NG US- 

1 CHALLENGE AND OPPPRTUNiTY 



Bi Mt^WELl $. STEWART ' 




“The single factor that characterizes the 
greatest number of the poor, apart from lack 
of money, is lack of education,” says Maxwell 
Stewart in this new Public Affairs pamphlet 



lel for adults what children study in school. 
Parents, particularly mothers of pre-school- 
ers, are key people to entice into programs 
through which parents can better support 
their children’s start in school. Various in- 
vestigations have shown a heartening factor 
to be present: parents in significant numbers 
are interested in and want their children to 
get an education. They do care. This re- 
source can be used and helped more than 
it has been. 

Libraries and library systems can look 
also for new devices to get their books out 
into circulation. Books are certainly no good 
staying on a shelf. In some communities, 
perhaps the schools themselves can become 
branch stations of the public library. It is 
gratifying to see that some of our rural 
county library systems have developed 
imaginative ideas to get books out in circula- 
tion. The thirst for books is there, and 
we should solicit various ideas of how to 
bring the water to it 

II this connection I suggested, several 
months ago, the possibility of a program for 



free distribution, to poor children, of inex- 
pensive paperback editions of books, in the 
manner in which such were distributed to 
service men during the war {see Lj, May 
15, p. 2128). This is no substitute for li- 
braries. On the contrary, once the reading 
habit was started, it would make mors cuS“ 
tomers, and more permanent customers for 
libraries. 

I have received various letters on this 
suggestion. One commentary in particular I 
wish to mention here. It came to me from 
a librarian. Sister Avila, of the Academy 
of the Holy Angels in Richfield, Minnesota. 
In the first place. Sister Avila wisely re- 
marked that poor children should have 
books brought within their means, but that 
they should pay something for them, how- 
ever little. They should not be denied the 
privilege and pride of ownership that 
comes from giving something for their 
books. 

I agree to that. However, I was even 
more impressed with the suggestion about 
the kind of books to be provided. This is 
something I believe libraries should be most 
sensitive to. Sister Avila says that “a goodly 
percentage of the books should be books 
for enjoyment. They should have the value 
of humor and/or beauty with no particular 
lesson or utilitarian purpose hidden between 
their covers. Slum children have as much 
right to such pleasures as more privileged 
ones — more in fact, because their need is, 
so much greater.” 

I believe Sister Avila is a wise and ima^- 
native observer of children and. of the 
human nature of adults too, for that matter, i 
There is only one or the other of two good ’ 
reasons for reading any book. One does it ! 
either for pleasure or profit. I fear that even 
the effort to get profit will not be siist^ned 
unless there are other satisfactions and pleas- 
ures along the way. ) 

Most importantly, it is by appealing to a ‘ 
native imagination, by feeding creatively an 
inner world of feeling, dream, and aspira- 
tion, that we will tap the wells of motiva- 
tion to go on for more. By such means we 
will sustain an inner spirit in the constant 
struggle to cope with an outer world. Pro- 
jective techniques used with many culturally 
deprived children of the poor, show a re- 
niarkable reservoir of imagination and feel- 
ing that almost begs to be fed. Hven after 
exteriors harden, unsuspected depths can be 
tapped. Edgar Friedenberg, in The Vanish- 
ing Adolescent, remarks on the result of 
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projective test of an adolescent delinquents 
“He might be surprised to be told that he is 
a poet.” 

There are tremendous resources in Eng- 
lish literature, quite able to cope and com- 
pete v/ith so-called “comic books” and other 
tasteless and empty products of the cruder 
^pects of our society. There is in the great 
literature all of the drama, adventure, and 
emotional power one could wish. 

Of course, one cannot force cultural de- 
velopment or imaginative growth and inter- 
est on anyone. But one does not have to. 
One can simply make the materials avail- 



able and give encouragement and freedom, 
1 am confident that a Gresham’s Law will 
apply, and the good will drive out the bad. 

Libraries, then, can work closely with 
teachers and schools. They can reach out 
themselves, aggressively, with facilities and 
programs. I believe they can be powerful 
centers of new activity and vital stimulants 
to people to reach out with new hope and 
expectation to the world about them. Li- 
braries can help greatly in supporting indi- 
viduals in what is basically a spiritual 
quest to make an independent way in the 
world, economically, and otherwise. 



Vortahl^^jlj in downtown Cincinnati on a hot summer day is not the most com- 

obviously find their own kind of comfort and 
relaxation in a couple of nature books borrowed from the library 

(Photo by Daniel /. Ransolioff for the Cincinnati Public Library) 
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suggests five avenues 
of approach 
to the victims of poverty 
for public library services 



l 

HE Poverty Program is not one pro- 
gram, but a series of pirograms aimed 
at different groups of people caught in the 
same tragic web. Any examination of the 
potential of library services ijn helping these 
people find their way to a more abundant 
life must recognize these differences and 
what they mean. Who are the poor? Pre- 
cisely how does poverty limit their lives? 
What different kinds of agencies — public 
and private — are interested in them and 
trying to help them? 

While it is possible to group the victims 
of- poverty in many different ways, live cate- 
gories seem particularly relevant for library 
services. These are: 1) the young — par- 
ticularly the school dropout^ under 21 years 
of age; 2) the old — people over 65; 3) the 
people who are functionally illiterate and 
may be anywhere along tlie age spectrum; 
4) the “new immigrants” from rural areas • 
and the small towns — the humans displaced 
by the mechanization of agriculture and 
flocking to the cities because there is liter- 
ally no other place for them to go; and 5) 
the Negroes, who make up the majority of 
each of the other four groups. 

These groups are not, obviously, mutually 
exclusive. They represent useful ways of 
looking at some of the common characteris- 
tics of large numbers of people in terms of 
their motives, habits, backgrounds, and 
hopes or fears for the future. 



A flashlight, large printed letters on a crumpled 
piece of paper, and an old lady in a dark phone 
booth outside NY PL tell the story of struggling 
for a job (Arnold -Hinton photo) 
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A Way Through the Web 

By EUGENE JOHNSON 



YOUTH OPPORTUNITY CENTERS 

The needs of youth have been discussed 
so widely in so many different places that 
this article will dwell on them only briefly. 
The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
provides a variety of programs for youth. 
As this is written, 27 universities are en- 
gaged in training counsellors to staff the 
Youth Opportunity Centers that will be es- 
tablished under this legislation. How vital is 
the public library to these counsellors and 
the training programs through which they 
pass? 

One wonders what instruction in library 
services is included. The need is great for 
public libraries in every area to let these 
youth counsellors know what services the 
libraries can provide. Joint planning sessions 
with the counsellors would help to ensure the 
steady flow of library services into the Cen- 
ters. The need to tailor new programs to the 
needs of the young people at these Centers 
should engage the thought and attention of 
any librarian concerned with the question of 
youth and poverty. 

WHAT ABOUT THE OLD? 

People over 65 years of age head 3.2 mil- 
lion of the families in the ranks of the poor. 
These older people cannot be taken out of 
the poverty group through programs of edu- 
cation and retraining. Only increased pro- 
grams of direct assistance will make any 
niaterial difference in their status. However, 
they can be helped through Consumer Edu- 
cation Services to spend more wisely what- 
ever money they have or may come by. 
Also, they have unique interests different 
from those of any other age group. 

Libraries willing to be of service should 
establish firm working contacts with public 

September is, i964 



and private welfare agencies and administra- 
tors and program planners for retirement 
homes, nursing homes, and other places 
where the older poor will be found in large 
numbers. Case workers from the welfare 
agencies represent one of the best means for 
reaching the aged. Briefing sessions for wel- 
fare workers could be arranged by libraries, 
and library staff members could discuss and 
plan services at staff meetings of welfare 
agencies. Many churches have given in- 
creased attention to the needs of older people 
and will welcome whatever assistance the 
librarians can bring. Administrators of pub- 
lic and private programs for cities, counties, 
and states should be consulted for ways of 
using library services. 

Perhaps the best information on the 
unique interests of older people is contained 
in the National Opinion Research Center’s 
report. Volunteers for Learning, released in 
1.962. Specific topics of interest and pre- 
ferred educational methods related to the 
older group have been clearly set forth in 
the report. Practically every city now has 
some kind of agency representing older 
people. These senior citizens’ groups are 
obvious avenues by which the librarian can 
reach older victims of poverty. 

EIGHT MILLION AMERICANS 
ARE FUNCTIONALLY ILLITERATE 

Functional literacy is usually defined as 
the ability to read at the fifth grade level. 
Irrespective of the poverty legislation, the 
public schools can be expected to increase 
their literacy education programs. However, 
the Act does authorize (Part B of Title If) 
$25 million for the current fiscal year for 
Adult Basic Education programs. School 
based programs will probably have ade- 
quate supplies of textbooks for literacy edu- 
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Answers to a survey show some of the large city libraries 
beginning to meet the challenge of poverty and ready . . . 

To Overcome the Myth 

By EDWIN CASTAGNA & ROLF HALVERSON 



HAT BASIS IS there for saying that the 
impoverished are one of the greatest 
problems today’s public libraries face? Some 
people feel that many of those at the bottom 
of the economic heap seem to lack both " e 
capacity! and motivation to use the library. 
Conversations among librarians often erid 
with the dismal conclusion that, after all, 
there ate some people absolutely beyond 
our rea^h, and trying can only end in frus- 
tration.- 

Yet Sargent Shriver, Special Assistant to 
the President, sends a “Message to Ameri- 
can Librarians” which takes a different 
view: “It is commonly believed that the 
p<wr, coming out of deprived backgrounds 
with little culture and learning, are not moti- 
' vated toward books or learning. This is a 
myth jvhich you can help to overcome. The 
poor want to learn, to enjoy, and to benefit 
from fhe fruits of learning.” 

What are large public libraries doing to 
overcome Sargent Shriver’s myth that the 
poor are not adequately motivated? When 
we surveyed 42 large public libraries, Mr. 
Shriyer’s challenging statement was not yet 
published. However, answers from 33 re- 
sponding libraries to the question, “Do you 
feel your librapr has a special responsibility 
to the people in the depressed areas within 
your community?,” suggest that most librar- 
ians feel the poor do have the capacity and 
motivation and that therefore it is worth- 
while to try to reach them. Twenty-seven 
libraries responded ‘^es” to this question, 
one 'answered no,” ~and five were indefinite 
or gave a qualified “yes” answer. 

Among these last five, the general feeling 
was that while the responsibility toward the 
pwr was not necessarily greater, the amount 
of effort required was far greater, though 
the results do not always reflect that fact. 
One library said that while it felt a responsi- 



bility to all, it recognized “that people in 
depressed ^eas may have a greater need 
of appropriate public library services and 
materials than people in advantaged areas.” 

As has often been observed, libraries, like 
many social agencies, work best if they co- 
operate with other community organizations. 
And some libraries are working with other 
agencies assisting those in depressed areas. 

The most concise statement received in 
the survey was from the New York Public 
Library entitled “Profile: the Work of the 
New York Public Library with the Adult 
Illiterate and Functional Illiterate.” The li- 
brary’s first concern is aiding the individual 
when he comes to the library. In working 
with groups it primarily supports other so- 
cial agencies. 

The libraries queried were asked to give 
examples of programs by which they were 
attempting to reach individuals in depressed 
areas. The answers, representing all parts of 
the country, showed variety and imagina- 
tion. They fell into three categories: 

1) Programs aimed at reaching the indi- 
vidual illiterate'. These are usually geared to 
the particular need of the community, e.g., 
a branch program on how to go about get- 
ting a job in an area heavily affected by 
laj'offs, visits to migrant labor camps by 
children’s librarians to supply books and 
tell stories, and special tours of the local 
library by children and/or adult groups at a 
time when they could receive special at- 
tention. 

2) Programs in cooperation with other 
community agencies: These range from TV 
and radio programs • such as “Operation 
Alphabet,” concerned with formal instruc- 
tion for the illiterate, to projects with other 
governmental agencies or community or- 
ganizations in an attempt to improve the 
skills and abilities of the individual. One 
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Children lo^ and listen as Cincinnati children's 
librarian Cohsuelo Harris reads to them in an 
impromptu tecreation center just opened in a 
vacant store (John Parrott photo) 






library worked with the welfare department 
on a cooperative education project to raise 
the recipients of welfare to an eighth grade 
educational level. 

3) Programs to inform the general public 
of the problem: This type of program was 
less frequenfly cited than those in the other 
two categories. Some libraries are making 
specif efforts along these lines, both inde- 
pendently and in cooperation with other 
agencies to seek community support 

Photographs, newspaper clippings, no- 
tices, and brochures from these libraries tell 
an inspiring story of the outreach of public 
libraries into the lives of our least privi- 
leged citizens. 

To find out how libraries were communi- 
cating, the following question was asked: 
“Have any means of library publicity proved 
more effective than others in reaching the 
individuals in these areas?” The answers 
are somewhat inconclusive, ten answering 
‘Vfis,” eight “no,” eigfht were blank, five 
“unable to determine,” and two “not en- 
gaged in yet.” 

The most effective means were personal 
rontacts through attendance at group meet- 
ings at schools, community centers, and 
churches. Emphasis was placed on the im- 



portance of oral communication. "Newspa- 
pers proved most ineffective. One library 
responded: “I believe we are not going to 
get to these groups with the printed word. 
There has to be another kind of initial 
contact” 

Much energy and time can be saved 
when the best channels of communication 
are discovered and used. One library is now 
working on this problem, and the findings 
should be of general interest 

Another question was, “Have you con- 
sidered the possibility of assigning staff, free 
from other responsibilities, to Explore the 
needs and interests of people in these areas 
that could be related to library service?” 
Only eight answered “yes,” 19 “no,” and 
six others said it was not possible at pres- 
ent, were indefinite, or failed to answer. 

Specific positions responsible for service 
in this area varied from !library to library 
and included a coordinat(jr of young adult 
services, a community cdordinator, and a 
children’s librarian who s^ed as a foreign 
language specialist working with non-English 
spealdng youngsters. One library hopefully 
anticipates a field worker in depressed areas 
served by four or five branches. 

It will be revealing to study these special 
staff assignments. This may lead us to bet- 
ter organization for serving this diflScult-to- 
reach group. 

When asked, “Have th?re been noticeable 
trends in adult requests for information that 
can be readily identified with economic dep- 
rivation in the communny?,” 17 answered 
“yes,” 1 1 “no,” and five rindefinite.” Types 
of requests cited centered around the sim- 
pler how-to-do-it books, labor materials, and 
periodicals, and the use ^of I' jrary meeting 
rooms for tutoring the culturally deprived. 

The answer to the question, “Have you 
prepared any special booklists and/or ma- 
terials on a lower reading level in an effort 
to reach these (impoverished) people?” was 
largely negative. Six answered “yes,” 16 
“no,” eight were blank, and three .said they 
were preparing such materials. General 
comments emphasized the lack of them. 

This lack calls for action. Publishers, li- 
brarians, and educators have been getting 
together to prepare material for emerging 
literates. It does little good to teach people 
to read if they do not have readily available 
materials relating to their interests. 

In addition to querying other public li- 
braries, we addressed specific questions to- . 
members of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 6 
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siaff who have had many years of experi- 
ence in underprivileged neighborhoods. One 
of the best case histories of library ^service 
in a depressed area was written by Janet 
Stevens, branch librarian of the Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue Branch. It describes a pro- 
gram at once persistent, comprehensive, and 
opportunistic. 

From its inception the Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Branch has been considered in Baltimore 
as an example of superior library service 
to a low-income area, and it has received 
excellent staff and the most liberal book 
budget that could be allocated. . 

In attempts to reach a basically nonread- 
ing community, Mrs. Anna Curry, young 
adult librarian, organized a successful radio- 
bookfair program. Going on the air on a 
rock ’nf roll station with a group of Negro 
teenag^s, she reached an audience seldom 
touched by the library. This branch has be- 
come one of the most important and useful 
places an a densely populated Negro neigh- 
borhoc|d and is convincing evidence that a 
vigorot-’s and forceful program can make 
youthful reading habits stick with many chil- 
dren and young adults through adulthood. 
Mrs. Curry calls particular attention to the 
need for special training for librarians work- 
ing with the culturally deprived. 

Another Pratt librarian with long experi- 
ence in such areas is Fern Stowe. Through 
programs geared to individual needs and 
inter^ts, she has brought together working- 
class mothers of different races for their 
first real cross-cultural association. 

Mrs. Eleanora Lynn has distinguished her- 
self in a changing neighborhood by bring- 



ing together civic leaders to openly discuss 
community problems. 

Here, then, in a pretty good sized nut- 
shell, is the response of large public librar- 
ies to the poverty problem. It is obvious 
that many public librarians have a finger in 
the dike. Some have been working quietly 
for many years with those at the edge of 
our cultural mainstream. 

Ahead there are signs of hope. For the 
first time since the New Deal there is real 
federal concern for the impoverished. The 
new Library Services and Construction Act, 
which provides construction and operating 
funds not only for rural libraries but for 
the masses packed into large cities, offers 
us a chance to see what we can do with 
modest sums. And the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 opens the way to use fed- 
eral funds under many kinds of projects. 
There will be new patterns of services and 
new combinations and teams involving other 
agencies. And there must be new kinds of 
librarians, or more like the people I have 
mentioned at the Pratt Library, whose coun- 
terparts are in public libraries all over the 
country. We need throngs of librarians not 
only willing but eager to work with those 
“other Americans” who so desperately need 
books and libraries. 

If we use the available money intelli- 
gently, if we develop new patterns of serv- 
ice, if we find enough of the right kinds of 
librarians, and if we in our time pioneer as 
our predecessors have pioneered, we will 
indeed overcome the mj^h. To do this is a 
major mission of public librarians of the 
United States. 



The War on Poverty 
Committee of the 
Central Brooklyn Co- 
ordinating Council, 
Inc., at a recent 
meeting. Third from 
right is Hardy Frank- 
lin, the Brooklyn 
Public Library'* t com- 
munity coordinator 
for the Bedford 
■Stuyvesant area 
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The hirth of an e: 'perimental program financed by founda- 
tion and public funds in a medium-sized city . • . 

} 

Kespondmg to Manifest Needs 



By MEREDITH BLOSS 



T he neighborhood center of the New 
Haven Public/ Library opened on July 14, 
1964. Planning began in September 1963, 
and this is a report on the pre-action phase 
of the project and the ideas behind it. The 
Center has been set up as a three-year dem- 
onstration on a budget of $180,000, half of 
which is a foundation grant 
The Center was born of a fortuitous en- 
counter between conviction and opportu- 
nity, in a climate of innovation and experi- 
ment, as a reaction to criticism. 

The conviction is that when people know 
the facts, they’re more apt to make a better 
life for themselves and be easier to live with 
than when they don’t. A skillfully selected 
and usefully organized collection of books is 
a source of ideas for rational action and for 
improved living. Such a collection can be- 
come an active force for good in the com- 
munity when aggressively and imaginatively 
exploited. 

The opportunity was provided in New 
Haven with the advent of Community Prog- 
ress, Inc., a private nonprofit corporation 
established, among other things, to “. . . take 
acUon directed toward the improvement of 
living, working, housing, recreational, and 
educational conditions of people within the 
community.” CPI, as it is known, was set 
going two years ago with a grant of $2.5 
million from the Ford Foundation for a 
three-year demonstration period. To that 
initial sum have been added several other 
grants from state and federal governments 
and from a local foundation. CPI-sponsored 
programs are carried on by the Police, 
Health, Education, and Parks and Recrea- 
tion departments, by other local private vol- 
untary agencies, and by CPI itself. 

The climate of innovation and experimen- 
tation has been generated in New Haven for 
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the past ten years by a far-reaching urban 
renewal program. 

The criticism is that public libraries are 
aloof, middle-class agencies run by rigid 
and inflexible standards, having little to do 
with or for less advantaged people, and leav- 
ing quite a gap between professed objectives 
and daily practices. As Neal Harlow put it: 
“. . . individual teachers and librarians have 
been alive to the opportunities of their call- 
ing, but aggressive library service respond- 
ing to manifest needs has never caught on 
as the supreme objective of the profession” 
{see ‘‘The Present Is Not What It Was,” 
Lj, June 15, ’64, p. 2531). 

In this situation, we first talked with the 
Mayor’s director of administration. Any 
approach by a department for foundation 
assistance would need the City’s oflicial 
position clarified at the outset. He and I 
agreed to talk with CPI about a library- 
oriented neighborhood operation which 
would relate library goals and objectives to 
those of CPI. Our first contact was verbal 
and exploratory, with the director of pro- 
gram development of CPI, the associate di- 
rector of CPI, and the associate superintend- 
ent of schools. 

At that time we presented the idea as a 
pilot project, a demonstration which would 
help find new ways of bringing books and 
people together and of. bringing books to 
bear upon individual and social needs. 
We thought of creating a place where the 
combined forces of an adequate supply of 
good books and skilled, personal guidance 
and leadership would be joined with other 
kinds of both planned and spontaneous ac- 
tivities. We described ^the place as a social 
or neighborhood center built around books 
and ideas rather than games and athletic 
contests; an informal setting for the ex- 
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cjiange of ideas and opinions and some cul- 
tiiral activities. For young people, we saw 
it as a neighborhood drop-in, but with a 
purpose*, a place to do homework (which is 
badly needed in this section of the city) ; a 
place with a sympathetic, friendly atmos- 
phere; a place where the schools and other 
agencies might conceivably carry on regular 
or intermittent programs and activities of 
their own. 

The ideas exchanged at this meeting ex- 
panded the concept, and as a result of this 
discussion, we were encouraged to prepare 
a program and a budget. It was ready in 
early October. The library’s proposal then 
had the benefit of study and revisions by 
CPI staff members and the director of ad- 
ministration, who increased the budget. The 
Board of Library Directors told us to go 
ahead with plans for seeking foundation 
funds. We also began looking for sites. 

By January we had settled on a three- 
year demonstration period, and a budget of 
$180,000, of which one half would come 
from the foundation, $50,000 from costs 
of operating a branch library that would be 
replaced, and the balance of $40,000 from 
an increased city allocation in the second 
and third year of the demonstration, “should 
it prove successful.” In short, the city would 
put up $40,000 of new money to get a 
$90,000 grant, with the possibility that they 
would have to support the project’s contin- 



uation after the initial three-year period, in 
the event of its success. 

These details having been settled on by 
conference, the Board of Library Directors 
authorized application for the grant, and 
two weeks later tlie Board of CPI approved 
the request. Later in February, the City’s 
Board of Finance formally voted to let Ae 
library go ahead and ask for $90,000 with 
the proviso that, if the project were success- 
ful, the City would allocate $40,000 in the 
second and third years. Early in March the 
Board of Aldermen took similar action, thus 
making it official on all counts. The project 
was approved by the Ford Foundation on 
May 1. 

In March meanwhile, when it began to 
look as though the funds would be coming 
along, we began to settle on a location and 
to meet with a neighborhood advisory coun- 
cil of about 15-20 persons. It included PTA 
members and officials, social workers, an 
alderman, educators, and representatives 
from CPI. In the first couple of meetings we 
presented the concept and talked about the 
kinds of things that might be done in the 
new center. 

We were looking for areas of concern. 
What did people need to know? What was 
bothering them? What could a radically 
changed and expanded library do to help? 
The most imaginative ideas about what 
should be done came from those persons 
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»who had made the least use of, libraries in 
the past. Those who were accustomed to 
the library in its present and traditional role 
had difficulty in seeing and accepting 
changes in that role. Among the suggestions 
that came from members of the advisory 
council were: 

A reading and writing program not based 
on middle-class tests; the teaching of read- 
ing to teenaged boys in a climate less rigid 
and institutional than the school; discussion 
groups that would allow children to talk 
about books and hear about books they 
would read; teaching the culture of other 
peoples; having “fun” things in the library, 
such as art festivals, music festivals, jazz 
concerts; providing a place for morning sew- 
ing circles for mothers whose homes might 
not be large or adequate enough for this kind 
of gathering, or who might just like to “get 
out of the house.” These were some of the 
things that seemed appropriate to the ad- 
visory council members as activities for a 
neighborhood center of the kind we pro- 
posed. 

Our assumption that there was need for 
a different kind of socially-oriented neigh- 
borhood unit seemed well enough founded 






Tuskegee Institute senior Joanne Walker leads 
an anagram group (including a Yankee fan) at 
the New Haven Neighborhood Center. Miss 
Walker is spending her summer as a College 
Intern with Community Progress, Inc. 



to encourage us to go ahead. The neighbor- 
hood council has continued to meet and 
exchange ideas and opinions, mostly in sub- 
committees with specific tasks and areas of 
concern. This has already laid the ground- 
work for cooperation with other problem- 
solving agencies in the area — an integral 
part of the plan. One such agency, new to 
New Haven, with which the library expects 
to work very closely, is the community 
school. 

The staff of the center will include some 
people trained or oriented toward librarian- 
ship, and others trained in or with skills in 
group work and community organization. 
We expect the two kinds of training will 
intermix to a certain extent. Present plans 
are for a six-day week, with a seventh day 
in the fall. We hope to find some volunteers 
from colleges and universities in the area, 
as well as other people wh6 would do infor- 
mal tutoring, advise reading clubs, lead dis- 
cussion groups, etc. We shall expect the staff 
to move out into the community and work 
with other problem-solving agencies, indi- 
viduals, and groups. 

The aim is to see what will happen in 
one neighborhood as a result of a many- 
faceted, experimental library service pro- 
gram based specifically on the discovered 
needs of individuals and groups within that 
neighborhood. 

The community workers’ job will be to 
tune in on what’s needed and wanted, to 
suggest areas of concern' and activities that 
might help. The librarians’ job will be to 
know the books and ma’terials available, to 




and interpret and 
whether that need 
on painting a back 
citizenship, or on 



seek out and assemble 
relate books to need 
be for a job, informatior 
porch, on the nature o 
preparing a nutritive menu. Some needs 
will be dealt with individually, others will 
be met in groups. Some needs, no doubt, 
will turn out to be illusory. Many will have 
to be searched out, i.e. they will not be ap- 
parent to the people who have them. 

We see the library center as .a resource 
for other agencies to use, and a place where 
they may develop some aspects of their 
own programs. We expect to be looking for 
new and concrete ways of relating the basic 
elements of library service to the needs of 
people in the service area, many of whom 
are nonreaders and nonusers of informa- 
tion, and few of whom think of a public li- 
brary, or of books for that matter, as hav- 
ing practical value for self-improvement. 

s 
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planning at the state levels the involvement of 
county and regional programs — all flourish in ,, , 

A Climate for Progress 

By ELIZABETH HUGHEY 



T he conference within a confer- 
ence at the 1963 convention of the 
American Library Association focussed on 
student use of libraries. The word “student” 
was used broadly, to encompass all age 
groups^ and those who pursue their self- 
education independently as well as those in 
formal classes. While chief attention was 
given to the “use” problem, participants 
WCTe not unaware of the “lack-of-use” prob- 
lem and the potential “students” among 
those who are now classified as the “cul- 
turally deprived.” Trying to meet the needs 
of such people is not a new experience for 
some libraries, but the major effort has 
been directed toward the adult. Classes and 
programs sponsored by libraries have cov- 
ered a broad spectrum ranging from literacy 
to art and philosophy. 

Libraries providing such activities have 
enjoyed the successful experience of inter- 
agency cooperation and the willing help of 
volunteers. It may be that interagency coop- 
eration has been developed more success- 
fully than cooperation between different 
types of libraries. But the Conference 
Within a Conference has given added stimu- 
lus to cooperation between libraries and 
their governing or parent bodies, and now 
the urgent emphasis on eradicating poverty 
presents new opportunities for libraries to 
vrork together. 

In North Carolina, additional stimulation 
for library participation and joint planning 
have been provided by; 1) the President’s 
Appalachian Regional Commission activi- 
ties; 2) the North Carolina Fund programs; 
and 3) the President’s Economic Opportu- 
nity Act. 

North Carolina’s representative on the 
Appalachian Regional Commission’s task 
force, a member of the Governor’s staff, 
asked for information on existing library 



resources, the pressing needs of the libraries 
in the 29 North Carolina counties in the 
region, and how these resources and needs 
related to the total educational, cultural, 
and economic development of the area. 
Pertinent information was supplied by the 
State Library, which also alerted local 
county and regional librarians to the oppor- 
tunities for further interagency cooperation 
and identification of library services and 
needs. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Board of Higher Education 
similarly alerted school and college libraries. 
Some counties in the area already had the 
benefit of experience in developing retrain- 
ing programs for skilled persons who were 
out of work. For example, the closing of 
the mica mines terminated the main sources 
of income for many families and created 
immediate need for adjustment and devel- 
opment of new 'skills.. 

It was a natural next step for libraries 
to join forces, with other a 5 encies in pro- 
jecting plans for participation in the North 
Carolina Fund. The Fund is a nonprofit, 
charitable corporation incorporated with 
specific funcfibns “To study the problems 
involved in improving the education, eco- 
nomic opponunities, living environment, and 
general v^elfare of the people of North 
Caroling of all ages and in different parts 
of th^ state; to make and recommend 
grant^ffor research, pilot, experimental, and 
other projects toward the solution of such 
pr<^lems; to make available professional 
staff services to private and public agencies, 
both state and local, seeking solutions to 
such problems; to encourage cooperative 
state and community action in devising such 
solutions; and to encourage wise use of pub- 
lic| and philanthropic funds devoted to any 
of I these purposes.” The State Library is 
keeping local libraries informed about this 
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program as well as the Appalachian Re- 
vgional program. 

Libraries at local and state level have 
multiple responsibilities and opportunities in 
these programs. Informational materials and 
services are required by all agencies in- 
volved in planning these new programs, as 
well as by the individuals and families and 
communities whose economic, educational, 
and cultural levels they seek to raise. Much 
cooperative exploration has been done and 
som.e planning has resulted. As of July 14, 
1964, two reports had been received from 
experiments already underway. 

One example of cooperative activity trig- 
gered by active participation in the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission’s planning 
comes from Kentucky. The purpose of the 
specific project is “to broaden the horizon 
of those people who have never been out of 
their home area.” The Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Libraries is providing road tours, 
books from regional libraries, music and 
language records, films, and bookmobile 
service to help this project which is being 
conducted under the leadership of Berea 
College and the Council of the Southern 
Mountains in Brightshade (population 47) in 
Clay County. The project uses volunteer 
college students and mechanical aids to 
help underprivileged teenagers and adults to 
read. Cooperating in it are a college repre- 
.sentative, a school librarian, and a regional 
librarian. 

Included in the project are visits to points 
of interest in the state. One such visit was 
made recently to Frankfort to see the Capi- 
tol and to see what is being done at the De- 
partment of Libraries to help provide better 
library and bookmobile service. The library 
director says: “We are still groping in the 
dark, but we see a great possibility for in- 
teragency cooperaiion in providing instruc- 
tion and better training for semi-literates 
and illiterates.” 

Another experiment is a Youth Volunteer 
Project which is one phase of the North Caro- 
lina Fund Program. The Avery-Mitchell- 
Yancey Regional Library, on the crest of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in the Appa- 
lachian Region, planned to use four of these 
volunteers this summer for these purposes: 

1) “To provide longer hours of service 
and shorten the span of time between book- 
mobile trips so that books and services are 
more readily accessible than present inade- 
quate budgets permit.” 

2) “To emphasize for the summer months 
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reading for children and young people in 
order to maintain reading skills and inter- 
est; to meet parents and older people and 
enlist their interest in library service through 
their children’s enthusiasm.” 

3) “To encourage participation by local 
people, youth as well as adults, in the gen- 
eral ‘spread of knowledge’ and the efifort to 
reach everyone by recruiting local volun- 
teers.” 

4) “Tt' reach more people throughout the 
three-cou’i y area in order to identify their 
inter est*! and needs; to es. ublish contact with 
comn?.'’jity groups and potential leaders;, to 

. provide books, films, materials, and infor- 
mation wanted.” 

5) “To accumulate information and pave 
the way for the work of a program of adult 
services as proposed in the long-term proj- 
ect submitted to the North Carolina Fund 
committees.” 

The qualifications for these volunteers 
were spelled out. Listed as essential were; 
“A friendly, democratic attitude toward, and 
acceptance of, people; Interest in people of 
all ages; A driver’s license, combined wifii 
skill and experience in driving (bookmobiles 
travel narrow, steep, gravel roads as well as 
highways, and the trucks need to be turned 
in some tight places); Interest in ideas as 
found in books, films, recordings, and in- 
formation materials generally.” 

Listed as “useful but not all essential” 
were the following: “Wide reading experi- 
ence; Clerical skill and methodical approach 
to records; Ability to talk with individuals, 
groups, and children; Ownership or use of a 
car; Experience with movie projectors; Skill 
with posters, displays, publicity of all kinds: 
Library experience.” 

Among local help and contributions an- 
ticipated were: 

1) Recruiting of local college and high 
school students throughout the three coun- 
ties to work with the Youth Volunteers, as- 
sisting in locating stops on bookmobile trips, 
encouraging borrowers, publicizing book- 
mobile use, contacting persons for com- 
munity meetings and programs, and relat- 
ing the Volunteers to local activities; 

2) Enlisting local adults with special in- 
formation or skills; 

3) A loan of supplementary readers for 
three months from the schools in the coun- 
ties, to help meet the demand if the reading 
encouragement program for the lower 
grades and the extra hours of library serv- 
ice are successfully publicized; 
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4) Supervision and training by local re- 
gional librarian; followed by apprentice and 
on-the-job training by the library assistant 
in each county and regular library volun- 
teers; • 

5) Operating costs of four libraries and 
three bookmobiles which cannot be used to 
capacity now because of lack of funds to 
employ staff. 

BMore school closed in May, a county 
scho(|i supervisor and regional librarian sent 
letter^ to all county teachers informing 
them| about the extended library program 
for the summer and asking their coopera- 
tion by encouraging their respective stu- 
dents to “keep reading during vacation 
months.” Suggestions for getting the infor- 
mation to the parents, and a summer book- 
mobile and library schedule, were included 
widi the letter. 

As in the Kentucky program, it is too 
early to evaluate the progress in North 
Carolina, but the regional librarian reports: 

“We ended up with five N.C. Youth Vol- 
unteers for the region and are enjoying them 
hugely. They are wonderful persons — a 
high-school librarian, two English majors, a 
S*rl trying to decide between social work 
and library service, and a Spanish major. 
We ve had to shuffle our boolmiobile sched- 
ules umpteen times to fit the strength and 
talents and the transportation problems of 
me two teams in our area, but we’re begin- 
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ning to settle down so that they can use 
their ideas and creative abilities to best ad- 
v^tage. Needless to say, they love bookmo- 
biling and are enjoying picking up stops in 
the remote coves that we’ve never had time 
to service before. I hope to give them a 
chance at film previewing when we meet in 
Asheville the end of the month — and also 
a chance to meet some of the lively mem- 
bers of the profession! 

“Yancey County schools came across mag- 
nificently with some old but good supple- 
mentary readers for the lower grades. All 
libraries and bookmobiles are worrying 
about the speed with which children’s books 
are being taken out, but I think we’ll have 
enough for the first round.” 

The last item in “Purpose” for use of 
Volunteers referred to “the long-term proj- 
ect submitted to the North Carolina Fund 
Commission.” Direct quotes from this li- 
brary proposal will give the scope of the li- 
brary projection in programs designed to 
“improve education, health, welfare, agri- 
culture, industry, and other opportunities for 
employment for the people” of the four 
counties* with a combined population of 
57,452: 

* Three of the counties, Avery, Mitchell, and 
Yancey, are members of the A.M.Y. Regional 
Library. The fourth county, Watauga, is a mem- 
ber of the Appalachian Regional Library. 
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V “The cycle of poverty among people of 
this area includes functional illiteracy, lack 
of awareness of possible ways of making a 
living, and a disinterest in anything beyond 
the meeting of immediate needs. The result 
is often hopelessness and isolation from the 
stimulus of ideas and inform^ition. 

“In an effort to provide/ adequate ma- 
terials and services, the publfc library boards 
and the Boards of Coun,t^ Commissioners 
of Avery, Mitchell, and' Yancey Counties 
pooled their limited library resources two 
years ago and organized a regional library 
system In addition many other services, 
the library provides information on eco- 
nomic opportunities, material for acquiring 
and improving job-skills, and an introduc- 
tion to ideas in many fields of human en- 
deavor. The services operate through li- 
brary centers in four towns and bookmobile 
trips to every community in the area. Al- 
though meagerly supported, the library, 
through its services to all ages, has a unique- 
ly personal relationship to people of all 
educational, economic, and :ultural levels. 

“Aware of the value of audio-visual aids 
in an area suffering from literacy problems, 
the Regional Library proposes to promote 
the use of informational films and related 
materials. These materials would be se- 
lected both to supplement the projects cho- 
sen for special emphasis in the area, and to 
increase understanding and appreciation of 
personal and community values in the 
framework of national and world-wide 
problems and endeavors. 

“The regional library project would re- 
quire: 1) The employment of a full-time 
adult-services assistant with the following 
responsibilities: to cooperate with commu- 
nity leaders and agencies in providing in- 
formational facilities to supplement the 
community betterment program; to alert 
individuals and communities to the avail- 
able resources and to discover materials 
needed; to cooperate in planning activities 
that will use pertinent resources, including 
intormed persons as well as audio-visual 
materials and printed matters, to stimulate 
individuals and groups; to work to eliminate 
illiteracy and functional illiteracy. 2) The 
f urchase of sufficient equipment, such as 
film-projectors and tape-recorders, to make 
possible wide use of materials and programs 
in scattered rural communities; the rental 
of films, filmstrips, slides, and tapes as 
needed; the purchase of printed materials 
necessary to supplement the ideas presented 



by audio-visual means. 3) Financial provi- 
sion for clerical help to make the services 
possible, since the library program now 
operates under the handicap of no clerical 
help. 4) The opening of each of the four 
libraries for a minimum of forty hours per 
week, so that material and services will be 
available when rural people can come to the 
library centers.” 

The proposal of these four counties was 
one of seven chosen to receive funds and 
other assistance for comprehensive experi- 
mental programs. The profile of ideas pre- 
sented as the “Summary” of the 51 pro- 
posals suggests many areas for library par- 
ticipation and development. The Board of 
Directors of the Fund is anxious that as 
much assistance as possible shall be given 
to the remaining communities represented in 
the program comprising almost half of the 
state. A conference has been scheduled for 
the Fund staff and the State Library Ex- 
tension staff to explore other ways and means 
to help libraries carry out proposals that 
were not selected to receive the North Caro- 
lina Fund grants. A summary of the pro- 
posals by areas of concern indicate seven 
in education, from the. pre-school to the 
adult, and others as follows: the dropout 
problem, agriculture, community center ap- 
proach, mental health centers, birth control, 
anti-social youth, employment, health and 
welfare, community approach, and addi- 
tional study on poverty. It is not hard to 
identify library needs in these required 
areas, but intensive cooperative planning is 
required if library participation is to be 
effective. 

In addition to the comprehensive com- 
munity development projects, a portion of 
the Fund was earmarked for a major school 
improvement project to be administered by 
the State Board of Education. This experi- 
mental program will ultimately involve 300 
schools, and calls for team teaching in an 
ungraded type of organization in the first 
three grades. It is designed primarily to dis- 
cover improve, ways of teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic in the primary 
grades. For ihe first 100 participating 
schools, beginning this summer there is a 
six weeks summer readiness program for 
the children entering the first grade in Sep- 
tember. Already the Library and Instruc- 
tional Materials Services of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction has prepared 
a list of 101 Selected Books for the Pre- 
School Child. These have been distributed 
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to the teachers, and the State Library has 
wstributed the list to the public librarians 
in the areas of the participating schools. The 
librarians! have received a description of the 
program and know that a visit to the library 
is a proposed field trip for the classes. 

Concurrently a survey in depth of all 
identifiable library resources in North Caro- 
lina is in progress, authorized by the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission on Library Resources. 
The findings of the survey will be used to 
make recommendations for achieving bet- 
ter librky services through cooperative de- 
velopment and use of the total library re- 
sources of the state. This Commission, cog- 
nizant of all the opportunities for developing 
programs and extending service to individu- 
als, can help all types of libraries achieve 
their common objective: prpviding the level 
and extent of services and resources needed 
by the state’s people, whether culturally de- 
prived or culturally privileged. 

North Carolina is in its fourth year of an 
ail-out-effort to strengthen its total educa- 
tional system. Existing schools, colleges, and 
universities have been enlarged and im- 
proved. A system of community colleges 
has been established, including the technical 
institute, the industrial education center, and 
the conununify college. These developments 
are bringing educational opportunities clos- 
er to the people who need them for first 
training or retraining. Basic in each of these 



endeavors is the library program. One 
president said when he was appointed to 
direct a newly-approved community col- 
lege, “This institution will be built around 
its library program, but first we must knpw 
what other library resources exist in this 
community.” 

Expansion of educational TV has also 
opened new opportunities for self-training 
or self-improvement and has enlarged the 
challenge to libraries to coordinate their 
efforts and resources to meet the; individual’s 
needs and to reach the individual who has 
not yet identified his need in terms of educa- 
tion. 

All of these educational advancements 
and developments are helping create a cli- 
mate as well as a need fpr all libraries, and 
especially public libraries, to assess their 
present services and make bold and imag- 
inative plans to get into and stay in the 
mainstream of activities for total commu- 
nity development. Inherent in these activities 
will be help for those caught in the “cycle 
of poverty.” 

This article has dealt primarily with the 
response of libraries in North Carolina to the 
problems of poverty, but a quick overview 
of other state programs indicates that state- 
wide planning is going on for public library 
development to serve people on all levels of 
achievement. As one director indicated, no 
special program labelled as an “attack on 
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^ poverty” exists. Incorporated in Minnesota’s 
state plan, however, is a '‘principle” to help 
lower-economic-level areas and an adult 
services stimulation program in four areas 
of the state. From California comes word 
of experimental plans for making one of the 
major projects under the Library Services 
and Construction Act funds a special attack 
on problems on library service to students. 
This would reach into some of the lower- 
economic-level areas. Another project is a 
joint public and school library program 
which envisions the libraries in a more active 
role in relieving the poverty problem. 

In the states where strong adult education 
programs have been an integral part of the 
school, college, and public library programs, 
libraries are already helping individuals lift 



and broaden their economic, educational, 
and cultural horizons. The problem con- 
tinues to be that of reaching the nonparti- 
cipating individual. . 

A review of some of the special classes 
sponsored by public libraries in the Appa- 
lachian Region in the early fifties indicates 
they were successful for the “late-learners” 
and the economically depressed. Many of 
the classes were not continued because of 
limited personnel and financial resources. 

Federal, regional, and state fund/service 
programs are offering new opportunities for 
local participation. These opportunities can 
be used most effectively through close coop- 
eration among all disciplines at each govern- 
mental level, and among all levels of gov- 
ernment and civic and volunteer services. 



Book" Selection 
For the Culturally Deprived 

By THOMAS F. PARKER 



P OVERTY, in many places, is almost tan- 
gible. It oppresses the casual visitor, 
stifles the hope of the slum dweller. Cheap 
stores display dusty windows above oil 
soaked factory lots. Inside the buildings are 
stinking stairways that lead to shabby, over- 
crowded rooms. There is always the smell, 
annoying, acrid, unforgettable. It is a com- 
bination of cooking, fat, sweat, and dirt, of 
bedding and breathing and stale clothing 
hung away unwashed. There is filth, misery, 
danger.^ 

TTie fact that such poverty exists is well 
known. The communications media have 
brought us all the fanfare of a governmental 
“war on poverty.” It is not too soon. Under 
the ballyhoo are hard facts. Unless poverty 
is reduced, the fiscal resources of the na- 
tion will continue to be drained “severely 
and increasingly, by the necessity for grow- 
ing appropriations for special services for 
education, welfare, and crime control.”^ 

It is the purpose o^ ♦his paper to examine 
some of the problems that arise in book se- 
lection for the culturally deprived — those 
functionally illiterate adults and their chil- 
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dren, the high school dropouts, and juvenile 
delinquents from slum |areas — who live in 
squalor on the fringes of our increasingly 
affluent society. It should be remembered 
that library service is the setting for the 
whole report. The besflt collection, however 
skillfully adapted to the needs of the de- 
prived, will be of little value without the 
services of an alert, hard working staff, well 
trained for work with the deprived. 

Book selection for the culturally deprived 
will, of necessity, provide material's in three 
main peas: employment, education, and 
daily living. The materials should be fitted 
to the needs and capabilities of the deprived 
without being confining. Criteria for selec- 
tion should be high, emphasizing quality in 
format, textual arrangement, and illustra- 
tions. The materials selected will have to be 
exceptionally effective to work at all. 

For the purposes of book selection, it is 
possible to regard the culturally deprived ! 
adult and the high school dropout as indi- ! 
viduals with much the same needs. Both i 

exist in the same bitter world, sharing the | 

same worries, competing for the same jobs. 
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^Employment is an area of primary con- 
cern for such individuals. The book collec- 
tion must reflect this in many ways. It 
should tell in simple, specific detail what 
jobs are* available and how to apply for 
them. It should contain basic information 

nn linuf fn lrAAr» a Vrntir mo info «n ot^^ 

build a good employment record, how to 
work toward advancement. There should be 
material on good grooming, on punctuality, 
on what employers expect of employees. 
There should be material on how to fill out 
job applications, on how to do well on tests. 
There should be handbooks on civil service 
examinations, on apprenticeship and union 
membership, on the trades separately, on 
topis and equipment. 

Besides books ti ^ collection should con- 
tain many materials now outside the scope 
of standard selection tools; job textbooks, 
parts catalogs, assembly manuals, hand- 
books, typed job sheets, career material, 
commercial booklets and charts.^ The collec- 
tion should cover, in depth, every conceiv- 
able aspect and t^^e of employment for the 
deprived. 

Closely related to employment among 
the interests of the deprived is education. 
Here again the selection of materials must 
emphasize the whole range of opportunities 
that Me available. There should be basic 
review books in the collection that will fa- 
cilitate self education from arithmetic to 
mechanics to literature and high school or 
college preparatory work. There should be 
bbolu on test taking, on the specific tests 
that are available — for example, the high 
school equivalency test. There should be de- 
tailed, simple information on where and 
how to apply for formal education. There 
should be information on what is expected 
of the student, how he will benefit from 
schooling. There should be information on 
institutions known to have accepted appli- 
cants of the deprived individual’s race or 
background. The collection should provide 
comprehensive materials for f''rmal and in- 
formal education.^ 

The problems of everyday life comprise 
a third area of prime concern for the cul- 
turally deprived. Here again the collection 
must be inclusive. There should be material 
on planning, on budgeting and saving. There 
should be material on how different credit 
plans work, complete with sample forms. 
There should be material on home upkeep 
and family sewing, on health and child care, 
on cooking and nutrition. There should be 






books on making marriage work, on child 
psychology. 'Wie collection should include 
materials on how government works, oh the 
rights and responsibilities of citizens. There 
should be detailed information on commu- 
nity services: what they do, where they are, 
jiQw jJia indiyidiisl csn 2>Pply to tlicni. Xh? 
collection should try to coyer all, the prob- 
lem-filled aspects of life in the slums. 

To answer the need for excitement the 
book collection could offer'biographies — of 
sports heroes, dramatic lives, modern suc- 
cess stories. There should be fiction that 
would, take the deprived reader’ inside other 
jobs, to distant times and places.-’’ 

I know only that murder is beftig, done, 
against nearly every individual . . • , 
and that there are dimensions and cor- 
relations of cure which not only are not .. 
being used hut appear to he scarcely 
considered or suspected. — James Agee 



Ideally the materials provided for .the 
culturally deprived should meet strict re- 
quirements of high quality. Guide lines de- 
veloped in other countries provide insight 
here. Content of the material is the most 
important factor. Content must relate di- 
rectly to the problems and lives of the 
readers. The title should indicate this. 
Simple, expressive illustrations are inval- 
uable, but they must be related to adja- 
cent text. Type should be clear, the pages 
well arranged. The style should be descrip- 
tive, the narrative personalized. If possible 
the vocabular}^ should be simple and fa- 
miliar, the approach adult. The basic ideas 
should be few, with a selected minimum of 
details. The works should be short, with 
brief sections. A page range of from ten to 
40 seems to ]be optimum per section.* 
Obviouslyyfhe location of materials to fit 
all the ca^gories above will be difficult. 
Often Xhsy will have to come from sources 
outside the ordinary jobber. Much of the 
material can be found in pamphlet form, 
obtained from commercial sources — poten- 
tial ^ployers of the deprived and commu- 
nis job training programs — or from 
community service organizations. There are 
^iOre lists of books evaluated for use with 
Jfhe deprived than are generally recognized. 
Over 20 such lists are detailed at the end of 
mis article. There are undoubtedly others. 
There are lists of magazines evaluated for 
r jading difficulty.’’ There are several read- 
aoility yardsticks for evaluation of mate- 
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One of the earliest library booklists on “pov- 
erty," this was produced by the Monroe County 
Library System, Rochester, New York 



rials.® The tools and materials are already 
available, and more will come as publishers 
begin to meet a recognized need.® 

Perhaps the most fruitful area, for short 
term results, lies in the area of book selec- 
tion for the culturally deprived child. But 
here again the guide lines for selection are 
not self-evident. It is likely that libraries 
have fallen into the same snare that caught 
the schools. The modern public school 
“often bases its efforts on assumptions not 
valid for all children . . . [they] may be 
appropriate for middle class children but 
not for disadvantaged children.”^® 

These children must be equipped with 
basic skills. The library collection must be 
effective on basic levels, helping develop 
the ability to pay attention, helping the child 
adapt to the use of printed matter. 

Deprived children must read about the 
things that they see,- feel, and do. Books 
must be selected which mean something to 
the child, which provide captions for inner 
emotional pictures: love, hate, fear. The 
words may have to be “police” or “butcher- 
knife” rather than “come and look.”^^ Basic 
readers and advanced books should be se- 
lected because they deal directly with peo- 
ple and central city events, because they 
arouse the emotions of sympathy, curiosity, 
and wonder in children. Books should be 
sought “which recognize whimsy as impor- 
tant in the building of values, which accept 
the adventurous hero as a valid character 
for children to respond to.”^^ 



These books should be realistic, but 
should not dwell unduly on the grimmer 
aspects of life in the slums. They should 
include “the most possible aspects of the 
culture; e.g., the cooperative family tradi- 
tions, the humor, the informality”^® of the 
deprived. 

Adaptations of the current ideas of “prof- 
itable” reading will have to be tried: 

Since boys seem especially bored with 
fiction and the make-believe world of the 
average . . . storybook, they should be 
encouraged, as they seldom are, to follow 
their natural interest in sports 'pages and 
books, adventure stories, science fiction, 
simple biographies of vigorous males, and 
(in higher grades) books that deal frankly 
with the facts of life. Once they have de- 
veloped the reading habit, they might even 
be willing to explore the nice Victorian 
world of Silas Marner, David Copperfield, 
Ivanhoe, Jane Eyre, Little Women, etc. — 
though this may be too much to expect. It 
is not too much to expect, however, that 
reading be made as attractive as possible 
for students, a task that will involve violat- 
ing some mid-Victorian taboos, giving 
students much freedom of choice, encour- 
aging them to read pocket-size books . . . 
and making all reading and learning facil- 
ities as pleasant as possible. 

Attractive materials can be found. There 
are several lists of books recommended for 
children among those on page 3265. The 
Detroit City Schools Reading Program has 
demonstrated the success that can be 
achieved by using material even slightly re- 
lated to the lives of disadvantaged children.®* 
The criteria for selection for deprived 
children should be similar to those now in 
use for beginning readers. Interest level 
should be high, the characters familiar, well 
done. Narration should be smooth, with 
clarity and attention to detail. Plots should 
be simple, information clearly presented. 
Moral quality should be inherent, not bla- 
tant. Sentences should be short, vocabulary 
familiar. Type should be clear, illustrations 
well done; surprise, good humor, liveliness 
are essential. Physical format should be 
Sturdy.®® 

Such criteria, however, are guides, not 
straitjackets. The final decision on a book’s 
suitability must remain with a knowledge- 
able selector, sensitive to quality, well 
versed in the culture of the deprived. For 
selection in this area does not involve a 
“soft approach, lowering of standards, capit- 



Illation to [the deprived child’s] de- 
liciencies.”i7 

Tlhis pursuit of excellence will involve a 
sniount of evaluation, a mountain of 
rejections. - A pair of practicing librarians 
have described the current situation very 
well: “The childrens’ (and this includes teen- 
agers’) book market is already flooded with 
an ersatz literature, written to prescription 
— controlled vocabulary, phony ‘hip’ lan- 
guage, and contrived plots. Children of the 
slums, like children everywhere, respond to 
imagination, sensitivity, individualism, ex- 
citement, as well as a truthful portrayal of 
their world. . . . Books which preach, those 
which are tailored to ‘raise’ the child toward 
the middle class, would smack of conde- 
scension.”^® 

The tide of mediocrity in childrens’ books 
is not new. James Agee found a flaw in 
textbooks that has become common in the 
whole field of writing for children. In re- 
gard to adults writing for children: “in 
nearly every word . . . there is a flagrant 
mistake of some kind. The commonest is 
this: that they simplify' for their own ear, 
without nearly enough skepticism as to the 
accuracy of the simplification, and with 
virtuaUy no intuition for the child or chfl- 

dren ”1® Caveat selector. There will be 

more of such books in the months to come, 
as the publishers attack in the “war on 
poverty,’’ and quality suffers under expedi- 
ency. 

Picture books make up the last category 
of the collection. Of help to both school 
and preschool children, these books should 
be in bountiful supply. They should be 
subject to all the criteria for excellence and 
selected with considerable care. For “a 
good picture book collection is particularly 
valuable. Picture books have long been used 
in reading readiness programs, but many 
more of them should be available for use in 
programs for culturally deprived children 
than for other children.’’®® Well illustrated 
picture books can wake minds and imagina- 
tions. Such books can help the child com- 
pensate for his poverty of experience, reveal 
the world beyond the slum. They can focus 
attention, aid him in learning to read, help 
hini develop the equipment he needs for a 
positive role in American life. 

The kind of collection envisaged, then, is 
one that differs from the orthodox collec- 
tion in general use. At first it will have to be 
hand selected, sp^’cially aimed at the cul- 
turally deprived. Around a core of basic 
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books, the adult collection will be related to 
specific jobs, and to education. It will con- 
tain sources of consumer and service infor- 
mation on the problems of daily life in the 
slums. This material may consist largely of 
pamphlets, manuals, and sample forms, 
supplemented by books on pertinent subjects. 
The materials will be selected for effective- 
ness. They will be hard to find until the 
sources can be located and tapped. The 
children’s collection will be related realisti- 
cally to the peculiar problems disadvantaged 
children face. The collection will provide 
imaginative, sensitive, exciting books of a 
high order because, again, they will be hand 
picked. The size of the collection will depend 
on the quality and effectiveness of materials. 
Better a compact collection of highly effec- 
tive materials than carefully selected mate- 
rials dispersed among rows of dusty, un- 
used, “standard” titles. 

To what extent are such collections al- 
ready available and in use? Information is 
hard to acquire, but perhaps the two large 
library systems of the Los Angeles area 
typify the usual approaches. 

In Los Angeles County Library book se- 
lection is centralized. Titles are selected at a 
central location and sent out to branches. 
To supplement this, branch librarians may 
request titles they think would be particu- 
larly useful at their locations. The selection 
staff at the County Library, with the aid of 
regional librarians, undoubtedly gear the ti- 
tles selected to the needs of individual 
branches as they see them.®^ 

In the Los Angeles City system a list of 
basic titles for the whole system has been 
compiled. The branch librarians, in consul- 
tation with the regional librarians, order 
recent material from a central review list, 
selecting titles deemed useful in their li- 
braries.®® j 

In both caSes it seems that serious obsta- 
cles would/^wcur in book selection for the 
culturally /deprived. In the case of central- 
ized sekbtion, the selection staff is fairly 
remote.'from the scene. Being remote, they 
can perceive only dimly the complex needs 
of the culturally deprived amid the noisy, 
atffactive kaleidoscope of demands from 
tW college-oriented suburbs, where astound- 
ing circulation figures promise visible re- 
turn on money invested. 

1 On the other hand, selection at the field 
level poses the problem of the highly in- 
volved, often overworked branch librarian. 
Usually handicapped by a shrinking budget 
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in the face of rising book costs, the branch 
^ librarian is beset by the feeling that some- 
how a standard collection must be main- 
tained and desirable new titles purchased at 
the same time. In the case of the City of 
Los Angeles, the culturally deprived areas 
occur in four widely separated regions, with 
miles between librarians who could prof- 
itably pool their knowledge and experience 
of similar problems. 

Both systems of selection suffer from a 
common problem — the dearth of suitable 
material that shows up in the regular chan- 
nels. The recent Cherry Hill conference re- 
ported that there are almo’st no books suit- 
able for the culturally deprived.-^ Yet the 
lists on page 3265 deal with existing titles. 
If supplemented by an imaginative, active 
“collecting” of ephemeral material outside 
the usual sources, an effective collection for 
the deprived could be pul into operation. 

There is no easy road in book selection 
for the culturally deprived. The needs of the 
deprived are complex, and will be unrav- 
eled with difficulty by the average librarian 
conditioned by a middle-class background. 
Suitable materials are hajd to find. Cen- 
tralized selectors can see only the forest; 
librarians on the spot only the trees. What is 
the solution? 

Just as the need for teachers who have 
specialized in work with the underprivileged 
has been realized, so there need to be li- 
brarians who are specially qualified for the 
field. They should understand the culture of 
the deprived, including the positive elements. 
“This is not the same thing as recognizing 
the economic difficulties and general life 
conditions of the educationally deprived.”^^ 
Understanding will have to go deep. Librar- 
ians will have to track down the elusive 
sources of job-related materials. They will 
have to evaluate books for slow readers. 
They will have to pick the best titles for 
slum children in the light of new understand- 
ing. They will have to coordinate book se- 
lection on the administrative level while re- 
taining effectiveness in the field. At first the 
work will be true pioneering. Collections 
will have to be gathered, placed in the field, 
evaluated and re-evaluated, with constant 
refinement. But from such work could come 
guide-lines and aids so that a single, busy 
librarian in a small system could also build 
an effective collection, the way standard 
collections can now be built — by easily 
acquired selection aids. 

The entire -field of book selection for the 



culturally deprived is open to investigation. 
Librarians need to know much more about 
the complex factors that govern reading 
habits, or the lack of them, among the cul- 
turally deprived. At the Cherry Hill con- 
ference, Austin J. McCaffrey, Executive Di- 
rector of the American Textbook Publishers 
Institute, listed seven areas for profitable 
research activity.^® 

It is hoped that this paper will stimulate 
interest in an area ever ready for investiga- 
tion and action. 
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An outline of the many federal programs which provide 
libraries, for the attack on poverty, with . . . 

A Full Range of Weapons 



By HENRY T. DRENNAN, DOROTHY A. KITTEL & PAULINE WINNICK 



F ederal programs now in operation and 
now being planned can help librarians 
participating in the attack on poverty. Men- 
tioned here, with the Library Services and 
Construction Act, are several continuing 
Federal programs: some provide informa- 
tion, materials, and consultation; some are 
open to program involvement by libraries. 

Although these operating programs were 
not conceived as a comprehensive attack 
upon poverty, they share, along with the 
Economic Opportunity Act, a common 
ground. This is a stress upon cooperation 
at all levels of government and all types 
of relevant professional and community or- 
ganizations. 



We have an educational responsibility to 
join battle against ignorance and poverty. 
Elsewhere in this issue we learn that many 
libraries are already fighting; that their li- 
brarians have devised some new and imagi- 
native weapons. Our thoughts must reach 
beyond established programs to the alien- 
ated. The library’s role is an important one 
but we cannot plan alone. Our community 
is not simply our town or our neighborhood 
but the community of the professions. We 
need to affirm our presence and our mem- 
bership within it. 

Without aid, libraries are hardly in a 
strong position to accept added tasks, but 
the Federal programs described here pro- 
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vidfi opportunities for librarians to exercise 
their imagination and their professional 
knowledge to work with others in their 
community, to aid all individuals to reach 
a high level of self-fulfillment. 



PRESENT FEDERAL OPERATING PROGRAMS 

The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act has the most relevance now for 
the public library’s part in the anti-poverty 
program. The staff of the Library Services 
Branch (of the Library Services Division), 
US Office of Education, which administers 
the Act, has had a breadth of practical 
and theoretical experience in all areas of 
library organization. Consultant service can 
be given in administration, services to adults, 
to aging, children, and young people, to 
elementary and secondary school libraries, 
to academic and research libraries, and to 
library education and research. The staffs 
access to information is strengthened by its 
close relationship to other units of the Office 
of Education, especially the Adult Educa- 
tion Branch with its staff’s special knowledge 
of work in adult literacy and problems of 
the aging. In March 1964 the staff of the 
Library Services Branch began considering 
the library’s role in the anti-poverty cam- 
paign in a two-day seminar. Discussion was 
based on a background paper by Henry T. 
Drennac, Coordinator of Public Library 
Services, ‘The Library’s Participation in the 
Attack on Poverty.” 

At the St. Louis Conference of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, John G. Lorenz, 
Director of the Division of Library Services, 
speaking to state and regional librarians, 
emphasized the opportunity for action 
against poverty under Title I of the Library 
Services and Construction Act. 

Under Title I of the Act these kinds of 
programs could be considered locally and at 
the State level: 

- Programs could be expanded and 
strengthened for children, young people, and 
the elderly. Pre-school story hours that pre- 
pare three to five year olds for reading and 
learning experience, self-identification, and 
group learning would be particularly ap- 
propriate for culturally deprived children. 
Programs featuring better-known sports fig- 
ures, musicians, writers, civil rights leaders, 
selected as achievers in the cultural group 
for which the program was planned, can 
be included. 

September is, i964 



- Library school scholarships could be in- 
creased and specifically designed to attract 
candidates from a background of deprived 
neighborhoods who would acquire in their 
training the skills necessary to assist eco- 
nomically and culturally deprived persons. 

-In-service training workshops could be 
financed under this title, perhaps adminis- 
tered by the state library or a system of 
libraries, to acquaint librarians on the job 
with the sociological import of the cultural, 
racial, and national groups needing atten- 
tion. Such training workshops could draw 
"Ijpon the community of the professions and 
enlist social welfare workers, political scien- 
tists, government officials, faculty members 
of State institutions of higher education, 
and librarians with pertinent experience in 
the training sessions. 

- State libraries could establish work-study 

internships to introduce student librarians 
to programs for disadvantaged groups now 
receiving only partial service: migrants. 
Indians, rural, and isolated people of all 
ages. I 

Special positions may be established under 
the Act: community librarians to work 
with the aging, or to specialize in seeking 
our un. ached youth (through housing proj- 
ects, employment agencies, social centers, 
welfare agencies); study-librarians who could 
aid slow learners to achieve more success in 
reading and study assignments in the public 
library; staff members whose training has 
been fortified in the area of working with 
people newly literate. 

In dealing with the problems of planning 
the anti-poverty campaign, state librarians 
and others will face new considerations. 
Until now under the Act we have con- 
cerned ourselves with the strengthening of 
library services in rural areas; the problems 
of poverty as a specific area of interest 
finds us without prior experience. We have 
had* to deal with extending services and 
strengthening material and personnel re- 
sources of libraries. Meeting the educational 
and cultural problems of the underprivileged 
is a task of a different order. Here we are 
more likely to be dealing with people who 
do not use a library, in a sense cannot. We 
have, in the past, worked under the belief 
that our libraries were inadequate but our 
patrons adequate to their use. Such an as- 
sumption is not true in this problem. 

We may now see a public library to be 
adequate in terms of standards for books, 
facilities, and staff but failing to “fit” a 
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The three authors of this article on federal 
programs are members of the staff of the Li- 
brary Services Branch, U.S. Office of Education. 
A note about Henry Drennan, who is also guest 
editor for this issue, appears on page 3241 . 
Dorothy Kittel (top) is public library spe- 
cialist for adult services, and was formerly adult 
services consultant for the North Carolina State 
Library. Pauline Winnick (bottom), public li- 
brary specialist in services to children and 
young adults, was formerly coordinator of 
young adult services at the Boston Public Li- 
brary 



poverty-blighted community or neighbor- 
hood. State programs submitted under 
LSCA aimed at dealing with such com- 
munities or neighborhoods will need to be 
planned and explained with the special con- 
ditions in mind. Such proposals need to 
make explicit in their planning the nature 
of the inadequacy of the service and should 
provide evidence that consultation with 
other appropriate agencies occurred and 
will recur. 

All of the federal assistance now avail- 
able and the proposed legislation emphasize 
the cooperative “team” approach employ- 
ing State and local resources. Can we en- 
vision the team approach as it might involve 
the library? First, we must not suppose that 
poverty is an urban phenomenon. It is as 
blighting in the lovely landscape of Appa- 
lachia as it is in the neighborhoods of Wash- 
ington, New York, or Los Angeles. A rural 
community could devise a “Farther Reach 
Program” which would involve the library’s 
resources in art and culture. If the com- 
munity is one in which the children of mi- 
gratory workers are temporary residents, 
the library could be one agency among a 
number of agencies in a play and cultural 
circuit. Day-care children could be brought 
to the library for summer reading participa- 
tion, for a regular story hour. The program 
could give the library an opportunity to 
search out elderly dependents of migratory 
workers who could enrich the story hour 
with their remembered folk tales. Older 
parents and relatives accompany migratory 
harvest workers and are usually isolated 
and lonely. They could serve also as moni- 
tors in the “Farther Reach Program.” Com- 
munities have many cultural and educational 
resources both material and human; they 
should be identified and used. 

The libraries of middle-sized and larger 
cities, along with social welfare and cus- 
todial agencies, may want to strengthen co- 
operative and volunteer services to certain 
kinds of disadvantaged persons. Library 
services in custodial institutions, child-care 
institutions, health centers, an., .ipitals are 
notoriously poor.„Strengthen' esc would 
get directly to people who . ^c.d help. Li- 
brary service could be extended into recrea- 
tional centers and settle’ i.snt houses. A de- 
tached community librarian (as used in 
Brooklyn) could place the library in touch 
both with its unknown clientele, the dis- 
possessed, and supporting community agen- 
cies. 
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JThe informational services of all libraries, 
particularly in the area of home life, con- 
sumer education, and the vocations, should 
be strengthened and identified not only for 
patrons but to other professions, particular- 
ly social workers. Cooperative group meet- 
ings on consumer economics, vocational op- 
portunities, and job-seeking can be con- 
ducted by the library and social welfare 
institutions, if the library will make its pres- 
ence known as a resource to such agencies. 
Too often the library is not recognized as 
• a resource by these agencies. 

Libraries may take part (as many have 
already) lu the various literacy programs 
now being conducted, or which will form, 
by having follow-up materials for students. 
ITiey can employ staff members qualified 
by special training to serve as reader’s ad- 
visors and liaison workers with the pro- 
grams. The Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary served as a distribution center last 
year for hundreds of sets of materials for 
Operation Alphabet. Some libraries are now 
providing space for tutoring programs at 
the elementary and secondary levels con- 
ducted by volunteer citizens’ groups. 

These are opportunities that can be avail- 
able with the help of Title I of LSCA — the 
services section, and with other Federal 
programs. We cannot stress sufficiently the 
need for well trained personnel both for 
regular and special programs in the anti- 
poverty attack. Funds for training can be a 
part of LSCA programs. We may wish to 
reconsider our staffing by building up mid- 
dle-level positions and special positions 
which do not require professional educa- 
tion, shifting more supervisory activity into 
our professional positions. Peace Corps re- 
turnees are a source of personnel skilled in 
working with diverse groups. During this 
decade, depending on the future develop- 
ment of the Corps, 40,000 to 70,000 Amer- 
icans will be returning from this experience. 
Few are professional librarians, but 75 per- 
cent of the returnees hold the bachelor’s 
degree. Their experience and educational 
background should make them highly eligi- 
ble for participation in special programs, 
and offer, as well, a source for recruitment 
opportunities. 

The Juvenile Delinquency and 
VouTH Offenses .Control Act of 1961 
offers opportunities for public libraries to 
participate. A number of libraries have 
shared in community program planning for 
projects under the Act. Minneapolis is one. 
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The Act, too, funds various forms of re- 
search and educational opportunities for 
persons concerned with work with young 
people. Thirteen grants for training centers 
had been approved by September 1963. 
Typical training programs include rep.resen- 
tatives of youth-serving organizations; of 
elementary and secondary and higher edu- 
cation; of business, industry, and labor. Li- 
brarians working with rural and urban 
youth should have a place in these train- 
ing workshops. 

The Vocational Education Act of 
1963 authorized grants of $118,500,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1965 to 
the states to assist them in maintaining, 
extending, and improving existing programs 
of vocational education, to develop new 
programs of vocational education, and to 
provide part-time employment for youths 
v/ho need the earnings to continue their 
vocational training on a full-time basis. Li- 
braries of all types have been traditionally 
part-time employers of young people. The 
Vocational Education Act and the Economic 
Opportunity Act offer them the chance to 
hire disadvantaged young persons through 
federal assistance. Public library employ- 
ment has expanded annually, from 1962 
through 1964, an average of 4.6 percent.^ 
Expanded construction assisted by LSCA 
funds promises to continue or increase this 
growth. 

Planning under the Act is developed by 
the states. Voca,tional education is defined 
(in part) as any vocational training or re- 
training (along with incidental field and lab- 
oratory work) which is given in schools 
or classes under public supervision and con- 
trol, or ■ under contract with a state board 
of vocational education or a local educa- 
tion agency ^d conducted as a part of a 
program to ^t persons for gainful employ- 
ment. “Persons of all ages” are eligible. Al- 
though p^fessional training is not included 
under t^ Act, training for Library Aides 
could be conducted. Also, the Act finances 
the pdrt-time employment of persons en- 
rolls. Some libraries are now using such 
trajfiees in a work-study program. The work 
mdy not take more than 15 hours of the 
student’s- time in any week his classes are 
ini session and he may not be paid more 
thkn $45 in any month. 



^ U.S. Department of Commerce. Census Bu- 
rechi, State Distribution of Public Employment 
(1962, 1963. 1964). 
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The Act also has implications for the 
vocational materials of public libraries, pub- 
lic school libraries, and the libraries of 
vocational schools. Funds for materials will 
be available to schools participating under 
the Act. Public libraries can expect that 
interest in vocational materials will grow in 
any community in which the program is 
operating. These two features of the Act — 
training and employment, and provision of 
materials — are of interest to public li- 
brarians. 

Introduced in the 1963 amendments to 
the Manpower Development and 
Training Act are provisipns for remedying 
undereducation and for training programs' 
in basic educational skills which will affect 
both school and public libraries. Under- 
educated and unemployed young persons, 
age 17 through 21, and adults may receive 
up to 72 weeks in allowances under this 
Act to participate in educational projects. 
Libraries will need to review the suitability 
of their materials to service this vocational- 
ly and educationally deprived group. An 
estimated 50,000 persons will participate in 
the first year in the program for underedu- 
cated persons alone. Purchase of materials 
for the Act are handled by the project 
initiator. 

Librarians working with persons enrolled 
in literacy programs under the Act or the 
new adult reader will find useful the leaflet 
recently issued by the Committee on Read- 
ing Improvement for Adults of the Adult 
Services Division of the American Library 
Association. The Committee believes that 
^ Librarians have a responsibility for reach- 
ing and servicing these people now. Li- 
brarians must enlarge their knowledge of 
the undereducated and revise their concept 
of service.”* 

Service to Adult Illiterates lists the kinds 
of activities that different levels of library 
organization should provide. The need to 
be informed; to inform the community 
about undereducated citizens; the need to 
collect and maintain information on local 
classes for adult illiterates; to provide in- 
structional materials suitable for self-study; 
to supply materials in quantity; to give read- 
ing guidance and assistance to new adult 
readers, and to offer training workshops for 
librarians concerned with literacy programs 



^ Anierican Library Association, Adult Services 
Division, Coinhnttee on Reading Improvement 
for Adults, Service to Adult Illiterates, p. 1. 
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— these are central to the library’s role in 
literacy education.' 

The federal programs mentioned above 
and others now under legislative considera- 
tion will have a great impact upon the 
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ments for materials incidental to its teach- 
ing. yocational and occupational guidance 
materials will equally be of the highest pri- 
ority. 

Libraries, as a community resource, can 
participate in a new program of welfare 
directed at rehabilitation rather than eco- 
nomic relief, the Community Work and 
Training Program, based upon 'the Social 
Security amendments of 1963 and now oper- 
ational in 11 states. The program was de- 
vised to strengthen welfare clients’ ability 
to . become self-directed and self-supporting 
through the use of community resources. 
In July 1964, these states participated in 
the Community Work and Training Pro- 
gram: California, Illinois, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia, Washington, and West Vir- 
ginia. Two states, Michigan and Rhode Is- 
land, had pending applications. 

"Two parts of the program offer oppor- 
tunities for enlisting the library in the attack 
on poverty: the Community Work Experi- 
ence Program and the Demonstratipn 
Grants. Whether working with one or the 
other part of the program, librarians should 
purposefully acquaint themselves with wel- 
fare workers as part of the professional 
community. Welfare workers (and their 
clients) need to know the library’s resources. 
Within social welfare there is an urgent 
drive to upgrade staff training. The library 
should alert welfare agencies and officers 
to the library’s materials resources. Also, 
the welfare agencies know the persons the 
libraries wish to aid in their role in the anti- 
poverty program. In the Community Work 
Experience Program, again, libraries can 
hire young people or adults without cost 
to the library. Trainees may not work more 
than 40 hours weekly on a work experience 
assignment. 

A second opportunity for library partici- 
pation is the Demonstration Funds Pro- 
gram under Section 1115 of the Social 
Security Act. The Bureau of Family Services 
now has $2 million annually for demon- 
stration grants under the Act. There is no 
reason why public libraries cannot partici- 
pate here in a demonstration involving the 
library and the wjelfare department jointly. 
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Tfiere is in the Bureau of Family Services a 
great deal of interest in assisting pre-school 
aisadvantaged children. Libraries could 
share in a demonstration program through 
special .services to such children: story and 
picture-book story hours, book-based film 
progr^s, book games, and so on. A work- 
experience trainee could be taught story 
reading^ and story telling which could be 
used with children in day-care programs 
who are brought to the library. Other areas 
in which the librarj^ might participate are 
demonstration projects for home-maker 
services; services to the aging, and literacy 
programs. Where special training is needed 
by persons operating the demonstration pro- 
gram, such training can be financed under 
the grant. Such expenses as necessary travel, 
personnel, and equipment can be financed 
too. 

Although Urban Renewal does not spe- 
cifically include public libraries as commu- 
nity facilities which may be constructed with 
federal funds, it does in effect provide for 
financing public library construction in urban 
renewal projects. The cost to local govern- 
ment of constructing public libraries may be 
used as a credit for the locality’s matching 
funds against the federal contribution. 

Urban Renewal has no central record of 
the number of public libraries financed in 
this manner (the writers know of one: the 
Boston Public Library is planning at least 
one branch to be so underwritten). The 
locale of urban renewal projects could mean 
that public library construction so financed 
might be a substantial contribution to the 
war on poverty. Branch libraries are more 
likeiy ^ to be acceptable to urban renewal 
financing than are central libraries whose 
services prove difficult to assign to any par- 
ticular area. 

PRESENT INFORMATIONAL AND 
CONSULTATIVE PROGRAMS 

Most federal agencies provide informa- 
tion to the public, to public agencies, and 
to professional associations. One with par- 
ticular significance for the library’s interest 
m the anti-poverty program is the Office of 
Aging in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Office issues a 
monthly news-bulletin. Aging, which among 
other announcements covers national items 
concerning library participation in services 
to the aged. The Office also gives consulta- 
tive advice, sponsors regional and national 
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First of a series of public informal’ m pamphlets 
on the school dropout problem, this is available 
from the Government Printing Office at five 
cents a copy j 

conferences, /nd maintains liaison with the 
American Library Association on matters 
of comm(^ concern. 

A neyt informational program directly 
relatedyio the attack on poverty has been 
inaug^ated by the Department of Labor. 
Thc/Bureau of Labor Standards sponsors 
regjonal seminars focused on protective 
measures for wage earners in the attack 
orf poverty. The seminar held in Baltimore 
onjJune 12, 1964 discussed the coverage 
of Ithe Fair Labor Standards Act, trends 
in ^tate minimum wage laws, and wage col- 
lection experience of legal aid bureaus. The 
sentinars are directed to community leadei- 
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ship and to professional persons concerned 
with the dissemination of information. 

The Library of Congress, the National 
Gallery of Art, and the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion sponsor programs that provide cultural, 
historical, and informational materials at 
minimum costs. The Smithsonian offers trav- 
eling exhibits ranging from “Hawaii in 
Children’s Arts” to “The Old Navy” from 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt’s collection at 
Hyde Park. The National Gallery features 
slides and reproductions ranging in subject 
matter from Americana, from the Index of 
American Design to the of the Renais- 
sance. Not only does the* Library of Con- 
gress maintain a service providing prints 
of historical photography of the Civil War, 
including prints from Brady negatives, but 
it furnishes at modest prices recordings of 
American folk music strong with the flavor 
jof our history. All of these materials could 
relate deprived children to their own heri- 
tage. 

NE)V FEDERAL PROGRAMS 

President Johnson sent to the Congress 
in March 1964 a message committing his 
administration to a concerted attack on 
poverty. The Economic Opportunity Act 
OF 1 964, the legislative result of this request, 
as it emerged from committee study for full 
consideration, stated that it is the policy of 
the United States “to eliminate the paradox 
of poverty in the midst of plenty Li this na- 
tion by opening to everyone opportunities 
for education, training, work, and a life of 
decency and dignity. . . 

Education is the leading idea, the pri- 
mary weapon, chosen in the attack on pov- 
erty. The library, if it chooses, will be one 
of the educational agencies in the forefront 
of the program. All of the programs within 
the Act will require .libraries to continue 
and to reinforce their educational and in- 
formational role; three of the programs in 
the Act invite program participation by li- 
braries in a variety of activities. 

The creation of a national Job Corps of 
140,000 young men and women to be train- 
ed in employable skills in conservation 
projects and job-training centers creates a 
new kind of educational institution which 
President Johnson called as important as and 
comparable to “land grant colleges.” These 
institutions will require strong library serv- 
ices with materials directly related to a 
curriculum devised to deal with youth whose 
background, health, and education make 










them least fit for useful work. School li- ' 
brarians as a professional group will par- 
ticularly need to be concerned to see that 
these institutions, whether operated by state 
or local educational agencies, or in some 
cases by the Office of Economic Oppor- t 
tunity, mount a library program equipped 
for this special job. In areas (and these will j 
not necessarily be rural) where public li- 
braries provide substantial supplementary 
services because of the presence of training 
centers or camps, it may be that state li- 
brary agencies and/or local public libraries 
will need to contract with the Job Training 
Program to extend and enrich local serv- 
ices with emphasis on supplementary mate- 
rials required by enrollees. Local public 
libraries and state library agencies will need 
to take the initiative in establishing liaison 
with sponsoring bodies (often state depart- 
ments of education) to establish responsi- 
bility for strengthened public library serv- 
ice. 

In 1960, over 22 million adults ?ged 25 
and over had less than eight years of school- 
ing. It is toward helping these Americans and 
millions more who lack a solid foundation 
of basic education — the ability to read, 
write, and do simple arithmetic — that the 
Adult Basic Education section of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act is directed. Part of 
the help will be in the provision of suitable 
teaching materials. The 50 state education 
agencies will administer this program total- 
ing $25 million for the first year’s authoriza- 
tion. 

The Work-Training Program and the 
Work-Study Program will finance personnel 
for part-time and full-time employment in 
school, public, research, and academic li- 
braries. The Work-Training Program, aimed 
at maintaining 200,000 young men and 
women in high school (or allowing them to 
return to high school), permits programs of 
varied work-hours by sponsors who must 
demonstrate ability and a desire to reach > 
and deal effectively with the poverty group 
for whom the program is intended. The 
Work-Training Program finances up to 90 
percent of the cost to the participants. The 
remaining 10 percent need not be in funds 
but may be in services in kind. 

The Work-Study Program provides oppor- 
tunities for college students enrolled in the 
program to work in public agencies part- 
time during the school year and full-time 
during vacations. On-campus employment is 
reimbursed with federal funds at 90 percei^ 
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of the c(5st to the sponsors and off-campus 
eliiployment is reimbursed at 75 percent of 
''the cost. Here is both a recruiting opportuni- 
ty to introduce promising undergraduates to 
the profession (internship programs could be 
established by sponsors) and the opportunity 
to introduce graduate students of librarian- 
ship to fields of shortage and areas requiring 
special skills. The basic educational aim of 
the Work-Study Program is to give employ- 
ment to 140,000 students of deprived back- 
S^ound who are enrolled in academic in- 
stitutions. Many more able students from 
poor families would be enabled to enter and 
complete college if they could depend upon 
appropriate part-time and full-time employ- 
ment. The program could develop into as 
revolutionary and enriching an educational 
program as the GI Educational Program of 
the late 1940s and the 1950s. That students 
enrolled in the program will have a personal 
knowledge of deprivation makes them 
strategic candidates for library positions in- 
volving work in deprived areas. The pro- 
gram applies to both undergraduate and 
graduate students. 

More training and educational possibilities 
for libra-ies appear under Title II of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, Urban and 
Rural Community Action Programs. This 
section, perhaps the most flexible portion of 
the Act, offers many program opportunities. 
The full range of this title includes funding 
of research, demonstration projects, and 
continuing programs focused upon the needs 
of low-income individuals. Programs are to 
be centered upon education, employment, 
job-training, counseling, health, vocational 
rehabilitation, welfare, and special remedial 
and other noncurricular assistance. General 
aid to elementary or secondary education in 
any school or school system is prohibited 
Under this title. 

A multitude of programs for libraries can 
be financed under this provision. They range 
from^ the extension of the library’s hours in 
deprived areas to full cooperative programs 
with other educational agencies. Rural and 
urban libraries can plan strengthened and 
special programs for the poor. The employ- 
ment of librarians for work with culturally 
deprived, underprivileged children, young 
people, and adults could be part of this pro- 
gram. The professional training of staff 
members working in projects could be fi- 
nanced from these federal funds. 

Programs in literacy, vocational informa- 
tion, consumer economics, sponsored jointly 
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with other community agencies, will come 
under this title. As in the greater part of 
this legislation, agencies participating within 
a comprehensive planned community pro- 
gram will receive preference. 

Funds are authorized to communities in 
de .eloping and administering these action 
programs and to train specialized personnel. 
Some of the funds are allocated to conduct 
or to contract related research, training,- and 
demonstration projects. Library schools 
could conduct research in reading habits 
and library use by lower income groups; 
experimental libraries giving services partic- 
ularly fitted to the problem could be financed 
under this section of the Act. Demonstra- 
tion projects of services to the aged and to 
custodial institutions would be eligible. The 
financing of experimental materials in litera- 
cy and in materials related to learners in a 
deprived background could be funded. 

Three other possibilities for assistance, 
two under the Act and one a piece of in- 
dependent legislation, are relevant to the 
library’s leadership role. Title V, Work Ex- 
perience Programs, extends and amplifies the 
pro^am noted in the first part of this article 
under the 1963 amendments of the Social 
Security Act. This legislation in itself is a 
promising avenue for library-social welfare 
cooperation. ' 

Title VI of the Act creates VISTA, Volun- 
teers in Service to America. This program 
finds its origin in the Peace Corps and will 
provide volunteer workers in the United 
States who will be assigned to the job-corps 
Work-Training ahd Community Action Pro- 
grams. VISTA volunteers can give valuable 
assistance to the library seeking to provide 
meaningful library services to the under- 
privileged. Also, they provide a pool of po- 
tential recruits to the library profession. 

Legislation ^ow pending on the economic 
problems o^' Appalachia, as now written, 
leaves most of the educational initiative to 
the Economic Opportunity Act. However, a 
provisi^ of the Appalachia Bill would ex- 
empt ^ates and communities from the 
matcjnng requirement to participate in cer- 
tainiederal programs. This exemption could 
beyimportant to libraries, but clarification 
through legislative action is necessary before 
we can evaluate this opportunity. 

With the passage of The Economic Op- 
portunity Act, a full range of weapons has 
be^ added to the armory for beginning the 
attack against the oldest of society’s diseases 
— ^Poverty. 

I 
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To give the disadvantaged child an even break 
when he enters school, the Queens Borough Public Library proposes 
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'Operation Head Start 



HAROLD W. .TUCKER 

) 

T he fact that reading ability is the key 
to educational progress is one of the cli- 
ch6s of educational research; equally well 
known is the crucial influence of a child’s 
early years. Yet somehow the permanent 
benefit of a child’s early exposure to books 
was long believed mainly by parents and li- 
brarians. Recently, with such studies as 
those of Dolores Durkin (Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College), the importance 
of early storytelling and other book-related 
experiences has been objectively cor- 
roborated. 

What these studies confirm is a pattern 
of reading disability stemming from early 
childhood and crippling the disadvanted 
child throughout his life. Such children be- 
gin their education with a cultural lag that 
predates their school experience. However 
kindergarten and primary teachers may try 
to establish “reading readiness” — an active 
imagination, oral vocabulary, familiarity 
with books, and listening skills — the chil- 
dren find it difficult, if not impossible, to 

Mr. Tucker is chief librarian of the Queens 
Borough Public Library, New York. The library 
serves an area of approximately 118 square 
miles and a population of two million. 



compensate for their early deprivation. To- | 
day the N.Y.C. Board of Education has 
established active “higher horizon” and 
other tutorial programs in the schools (in 
17 per cent of Queens’ schools, to take one 
borough alone), but these projects are re- 
medial, not preventive. The scope of this 
problem is indicated by the fact that haryou 
recently proposed a one-year moratorium 
on the teaching of everything but reading 
from grades three to eight. 

In an effort to reach these children be- 
fore they enter the schools, the Queens 
Borough Public Library has recently ap- 
plied for Federal Library Services and Con- 
struction Act funds to establish a reading 
readiness program for children in the ten of 
its 53 branch libraries that serve disadvan- 
taged neighborhoods. A potential 33,269 
children of preschool age (age five or un- 
der) would benefit from the program. The 
aims of the project are three: to conduct a 
weekly storytelling hour (bilingual in the 
cases where a foreign-language speaking 
community makes this advisable) with a 
more direct educational intent than the 
usual preschool program; run a concurrent 
series of adult education programs to as- 
sure carry-over into the home; and encour- 
age the development of personal libraries. 
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The storytelling program will cover a 
maximum of an hour: a formal story hour 
of 20-25 minutes, leaving time, before and 
after, for Children to browse with their 
parents. The program may consist of stories, 
finger play, verses, song, film and filmstrips, 
etc.; to enforce the impact of these lessons, 
the films will be worked in closely with the 
stories. At the end of every 12-week ses- 
sion the child will be given a good paper- 
back; eventually, it is hoped, parents will be 
persuaded to invest an occasional quarter or 
50^ themselves, selecting books from a list 
of good preschool paperbacks to be sup- 
plied by the library, with information on 
where they can be purchased. 

Of course, the first hurdle for the pro- 
ject will be reaching the adult who is re- 
sponsible for the child, generally his mother 
or grandmother. A high percentage of these 
parents are either foreign-born and have a 
language barrier, or are functionally illiter- 
ate. They must be told about the program, 
and be persuaded of its importance to them 
and their children. Cooperation will be 
sought from welfare agencies, housing de- 
velopment personnel, public health centers, 
service organizations such as the YMCA 
and Salvation Army, Volunteers for Learn- 
ing, churches, and all organizations for the 
foreign-speaking. Close liaison will also be 
maintained with nursery schools, day care 
centers, etc., to encourage group visits. 

The concurrent adult programs should be 
an inducement to parents, providing prac- 
tical information on child care, consumer 
education, and other subjects through meet- 
ings, films, book talks, etc. 

Staffing the programs will require exper- 
ier.fcd storytellers with special interest in 
the underprivileged and particular skill in 
both working with the- very young and 
establishing rapport with adults. A second 
adult, possibly a volunteer mother, will be 
present at each session to assist if the 
librarian is interrupted. Because of the 
shortage of children's librarians, assistants 
can also be drawn from the ranks of in- 
terested part-time specialists and/or library 
trainees with experience in preschool or 
elementary school teaching, social or re- 
creation work, and children’s theater. The 
staff will be given a six-session training 
course by the Queens Borough children’s 
consultant, with the help of a social worker 
and an educator, who will brief them on the 
demographic makeup of these neighbor- 






hoods and the substance and. aims of the 
program. 

The budget proposal for Operation Head 
Start contains a detailed breakdown of the 
neighborhoods served by the^ ten branches 
involved; facilities (with suggestions for 
possible use of borrowed rooms in housing 
projects and other community facilities, 
either instead of or in addition to the library 
itself); the training program; the children’s 
book, librarians’ professional, and a/v col- 
lections; and the evaluation forms to be 
filled out periodically by the staff. The ex- 
periment will be thoroughly evaluated after 
two years, and will, it is hoped, serve as a 
pilot or model project for other com- 
munities. 



Operation Head Start 



Total Cost of Program 




Personnel 




4 agencies @ $ 9,535 


$38,140 


4 agencies @ 6,750 


27,000 


2 agencies @ 12,740 


25,480 


Technical staff to process books 


5,450 


Total 


■$96,070 



Library Materials 

Sets of basic picture book collection 

(75 @ $225) $16,200 

Strengthening of branch collection of 
picture and easy books (10 branches 
@ $1,200) 12,000 

Professional collections (10 @ $50) 500 

Recordings (10 branches @ $75) 750 

Films i 1,000 

Fund for gift paperbacks 1,500 

Total $31,950 



Equipment 

Record players (10 @ $75) 

Projectors (3 @ $^00) 

Moving picture screens (3 @ $50) 
Service charge fof film, projectors, etc. 
Furnishings (cushions, shades, screens 

JtC.) 

Total 



750 

1,500 

150 

250 

3,200 



Reserve F/und 



/ 



$ 5,850 
$15,000 



GRAND TOTAI $148,870 



Budget for Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary*^ ^‘Operation Head Start,** to serve 
10 branches with a preschool population 
(age 5 tor under) of approximately 33,269, 
submitted to the New York State Library by 
Harold •W» Tucker, chief librarian 
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